Overview and Recommendations

LAND MANAGEMENT

Although the federal government owns over 760 million acres of land (about 33 percent
of the United States), "the United States still knows little about the total mineral resource
potential of its [federal] land."17 Nevertheless, decisions on use of this land are being
made in response to concerns related to national defense, environmental degradation,
wilderness and wildlife preservation, the desire for recreational facilities, expanding
urbanization, and increasing shortages of energy and other resources. Decisions on
closing large tracts of federal land to mineral exploration and mining have been made
prior to a thorough assessment of their resource potential.2 An improved understanding
of mineral resources would enable us to make more efficient and comprehensive as-
sessment of land values. However, because each new exploration concept for mineral
deposits offers potential for land that was previously examined, mineral assessments
can never be considered complete.

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS

1.  The opportunities for rapid advancement of our knowledge of mineral genesis and
the application of that knowledge to evaluate more fully and to improve our resource
potential now coincides with a national concern for the availability of strategic and
critical minerals. Therefore:

The study of mineral deposits in the field and laboratory should be intensified and
vigorously pursued jointly by government, industry, and academia with emphasis on
the acquistion of a genetic understanding of mineralization to increase significantly the
efficiency of exploration and the accuracy of resource assessment.

The improvements of our genetic concepts and their applications to exploration will
require a substantial period of time. Genetic concepts and their applications provide
the exploration guidance needed to satisfy the mineral demands for the future. Thus
the intensified effort should begin immediately. This should represent new effort, not
merely reprogramming other activities, because many basic studies provide information
that is essential to a mineral-resource program.18

2.  The present format of geologic study of mineral deposits usually consists of small
projects, which limit the opportunity to achieve the multidisciplinary blend necessary
to investigate the complex processes that concentrate minerals. Therefore:

A significant portion of future research on mineral deposits should consist of large,
multidisciplinary, coordinated studies.

Large projects will require institutional coordination among industry, academia, and
government as well as interdisciplinary collaboration. The studies should involve mu-
tually supporting field and laboratory investigations and may require additional technical
support such as drilling for scientific purposes. Three possible mechanisms for initiating
such projects are (1) through coordinated projects involving commitment of a number
of scientists and of resources for the term of the project; (2) through establishment of
field stations near important types of deposits to serve as focal points of research; and
(3) through establishment of an institution, public or private, to provide a base for broad
multidisciplinary investigations of ore-forming processes.

3.  Accurate assessments of the long-term availability of mineral resources are de-
pendent on several types of information. Two important types that are needed for
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